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emphasized that it is the individual who is destined to subordinate
and even to sacrifice himself to the community. Tht^ did nS
mean that the nation or the State were in irreconcilable conS
with humanity The value of nationality in his eyes was excbs
ively determined by the striving for moral aims common to aU
nations In 1804 he proclaimed that the fatherland of every
really civilized European was Europe, in particular that StaS
which was most advanced in civilization, and he spoke with
contempt of a patriotism that sticks to the soil. Two years later
he defined the relations of cosmopolitanism and patriotism. The
idea of humanity is supreme, but we can only serve it in our
fatherland. Patriotism, therefore, strives to achieve the good
first in one s own nation, then to spread it over the whole of man-
kind when patriotism is called cosmopolitanism. He also set the
clear and cosmopolitan patriotism of Athens above the dull and
narrow patriotism of the military state of Sparta.
Meanwhile Napoleon achieved his meteoric ascent in Europe.
Austria, Britain and Russia strongly resisted his ambitions and
again and again took up arms against him. Prussia, however,
followed a policy of neutrality and made every effort to maintain
good relations with the dictator, hoping to profit through his
favour and to win Hanover and other territories as the reward.
Frederick William III and most of his ministers hated war and
believed in a policy of peace at almost any price ; they neglected
the maintenance of military strength and security, and had
strong pro-French sympathies.1 Thus Prussia looked quietly on
while Napoleon conquered one country after the other, and
brought a great part of Germany under his domination. At last
he went so far as to march troops through Prussian territory, and
when the King protested he demanded the disarmament of
Prussia, invaded her, and smashed her army at Jena (1806).
The Peace of Tilsit reduced her to half of her former size, sub-
jected her to enormous financial exactions and led to a long
occupation of the country.
Fichte felt deeply ,the fate of his adopted country, and it
caused his thought to take a remarkable turn. Till then he had
envisaged the State merely as an institution for upholding the
reign of law and educating the citizens to morality, and that
State, irrespective of nationality, seemed to him the best which
performed this task most efficiently. If a progressive State had
the political misfortune to go down, this was no irretrievable
loss, for another one would soon replace it, Prussia's and
1 Cf. Hans Prutz, Preussische Gcschichte> 1901, vol. iii, pp.